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Lottors from the Members 


t... theme for annual...” 


We are in receipt of the Annual 
Critique and Contest Score Sheet for 
our 1941 yearbook. The school is 
greatly honored to accept the award 
of second place in your contest. It was 
indeed worth the effort expended. In 
order to take advantage of your serv- 
ice, the staff for 1942 would be grate- 
ful for several suggestions for im- 
provement and progress over last 
year’s annual. 

After careful consideration of vari- 
ous prospective themes, we have 
reached the conclusion that a pictorial 
biography of General Robert E. Lee 
would be an ideal theme. The spirit of 
the school is ably reflected in the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of our namesake. 
Would you consider such a theme per- 
tinent to our locality and school? 


We would also like your advice on 
the proper position, size, and composi- 
tion of group pictures such as you have 


criticised.—B.L., Fla. 


yee oe. 

The main purpose of choosing a 
theme is to unify the content of a 
yearbook. Without one, the book is 
apt to become a loosely strung out 
affair with one section following an- 
other without apparent purpose or 
plan. A well thought out theme aids 
the staff considerably to lay out a 
truly original piece of work. 


However, it is essential that the 
theme be broad enough so that all 
divisions of the book can be worked 
into the idea as naturally as possible. 
The most timely right now is National 
Defense or Democracy. These lend 
themselves to thematic construction 
because of their scope. For example, 
the club section can be tied up into 
the idea by showing how school clubs 
develop the ideals of democratic living. 
The sports section can depict the role 
of the school in the development of 
a strong America. The senior section 
can be brought in to show American 
citizens who have passed through the 
process of American Education, pre- 
pared to share and cope with the 
problems facing us. These few are 
merely suggestive of the great possi- 
bilities of such a theme. 

The Robert E. Lee theme is certain- 
ly pertinent to your section of the 
country and might be developed into 
something worthwhile. However, un- 
less you are very careful, the associa- 
tion of the biography of this great man 
with the regular sections of a high 
school yearbook might become forced 
or completely detached from the con- 
tent. It is not enough to have an art 
theme for the division pages and the 
Foreword. The centralizing idea must 


be brought out in the following: 
1. Suggested on the cover 


2. Suggested on the end papers, if 
you have them 
Perhaps mentioned on the title 
page 
Definitely explained in a simple 
Foreword 
Used to introduce each section 
of the book, either by appropri- 
ate drawings or photos which 
should be accompanied by a 
brief editorial comment introduc- 
ing each section in such a way 
that the contents to follow are 
tied in some way to the idea be- 
ing developed. 
Brought out in headlines. For 
example, instead of labeling a 
page “Debate Club,” a better 
title would be “Debating Dram- 
atizes Free Speech;” that is, if 
your theme is “Democracy.” 
7. Special feature articles accom- 
panied by drawings or pictures. 
If you use the Robert E. Lee idea, 
you should comb his writings on citi- 
zenship and the development of an 
educated man. Choose some particu- 
lar phase of thought and depict Lee’s 
ideas to show how your school has 
lived up to the beliefs of its name- 
sake. By all means remember that a 
theme must be integrated into all the 
phases of the book. Avoid merely 
mentioning the idea here and there. 
Plan it so carefully that content and 
theme are closely but naturally unified. 


There are several important points 
to keep in mind in regard to group 
photos. There is no one method for 
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the placement of pictures. Much is 
left to the ingenuity of the staff and 
the type of book being prepared. 


First you must decide whether you 
wish to have a formal or an informal 
layout, and whether you plan to use 
the conventional or the bleed-off lay- 
out of pictures. The trend is definitely 
in the direction of the informal year. 
book. This calls for more interesting 
layout of pictures. It avoids placing 
pictures in the same position page 
after page. Angles are used as well as 
variation of positions from page to 
page. However, it is absolutely im- 
portant that no “gadgety” or “tricky” 
layouts mar the unity of effect 
throughout the book. Often a staff 
concocts some outlandish scheme 
which is “original” enough if the page 
were to appear by itself or in an ad- 
vertisement. Good taste must dictate 
what is fitting. Strive constantly to 
maintain a unified appearance through- 
out the book. This does not mean mo- 
notony. It means that a carefully pre- 
pared plan must be evident as the 
reader turns from page to page. 


Here are a few do’s and don’ts: 


1. Avoid over-crowding in group 
pictures. Instead of photographing a 
large sophomore class, for example, in 
one “bunched up” group, break up 
the class into two or more attractively 
arranged goups. The pictures must 
have “face value” or there is no rea- 
son for photographing them. Do not 
take pictures where the faces are so 
small that they are practically indis- 
tinguishable. It is better to omit the 
entire business than to “mess up” a 
few pages with poor pictures. If space 
is lacking, omit the underclassmen and 
feature the seniors only. Your book 
would then be classified as a classbook 
rather than a yearbook. 


2. Never place (if you can possibly 
avoid it) a picture of a large group 
next to a picture of a small group. For 
example, do not place 12 debaters next 
to 120 English Club members. 

3. Do not place a large picture next 
to a small one. 

4. When deciding on the size of 
pictures for your book, consider first 
the size of your page. Be careful not 
to overbalance your book with photos 
too large for the page. Maintain a 
careful balance among pictures, copy 
and white space. 

5. Avoid photographing all groups 
against the identical background. Try 
to show them in their “natural habi- 
tat.” For example, show the Chemis- 
try Club in their regular meeting place 
and not on the stage. 


6. Whenever possible show groups 
actually at work. For example, do not 
pose the Blue and Gray staff in two 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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The High School News Story 


‘By MARY E. COPLEY 


“I have six honest serving men 

They taught me all I know. 

Their names are Who and What and 

When 

And Where and Why and How.” 

Kipling’s six honest serving men 
are as useful today to the newswriter 
as they were once to Kipling himselt 
The professional journalist has made 
them his tools and is hardly conscious 
of their presence. 

To the high school writer, although 
he may be able to recite them glibly 
enough, the process of getting them 
in the best order into his lead is some- 
thing to be learned only through long 
practice and much experience. 

Perhaps the ability to pick out the 
most important item of the assembled 
facts is something that comes with 
maturity; at any rate one of the great- 
est difficulties I have found in my own 
classes, and in the news stories I have 
examined in exchanges is the inability 
to “play up the feature”—get the most 
significant or the most arresting item 
into the first five or six words. Left 
to himself, the young writer will al- 
most invariably begin “At a recent 
meeting,” or “A recent survey shows,” 
or “Wednesday, May 28, an assembly 
was held.” 

I recall a story a student handed in 
2 number of years ago. He had spent 
his Christmas vacation in Washington, 
D. C., and turned in a rather dull ac- 
count of his travels. Towards the end 
of the narrative, it came out that he 
had been there at the time of the White 
House fire, and the streets had been 
so crowded that it was hard for the 
engines to get anywhere near the place. 
On my questioning him, he described 
most graphically the bustle, the con- 
fusion, the excitement. Then I asked 
him if it hadn’t occurred to him that 
that was by far the most interesting 
fact in the story. He revamped it, 
turning it from something mediocre 
into a narrative which was outstand- 


ing. 


December, 1941 


Adviser, The Cogwheel 
Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, 


Once the feature to be played up is 
decided upon, the business of writing 
the lead follows. All too many high 
school leads begin with a name or at 
least a noun. The possibilities of the 
infinitive phrase, the participial phrase, 
the prepositional phrase, the noun 
clause are not recognized. Here are 
several good leads culled from ex- 
changes: 

“Because of their five consecutive 
victories in the marching contest at the 
Holland Tulip Festival, Eastern’s 
marching band leaves at 2 o’clock this 
afternoon to present a marching ex- 
hibition there tonight instead of com- 
peting tomorrow.” 

= + 


“Of the 36 essays submitted for the 
Gale Essay Award, three have been 
chosen for the final contest. The stu- 
dents who submitted them are—” 

a 

“Staging their semi-annual pay as- 
sembly for the purpose of raising 
money for scholarships to junior col- 
lege, the PTA, assisted by the Poly 
High Ad Club, presented two assem- 
blies yesterday during the lunch per- 
iods in the Poly auditorium.” 

After the lead is written, the ar- 
rangement of the rest of the story, not 
in chronological order but in the form 
of the inverted pyramid with the most 
important ideas first and the least im- 
portant last, is usually not so hard to 
secure. Here a great difference be- 
tween the seven-column paper and the 
tabloid, between the weekly and the 
bi-weekly or monthly paper, appears. 
You can often afford to be expansive 
in the large or the weekly paper; in 
the tabloid or the infrequent paper, 
you must be brief and make every 
word count, or you will find you'll 
have to break over too many stories 
or omit some important bit of news. 

So much for a general introduction 
to the news story. Now to be more 
specific. 


Minn. 


HERE seem to be certain types of 

news story common to all high 
schools, and the handling of these 
routine stories is what I plan to dis- 
cuss. 

Perhaps the commonest of all these 
is the club story. How much space 
are you going to give it, and how is 
it to be treated? The matter of space 
is one which is to be determined by 
the size of your paper, the frequency 
of its issue, and the importance of 
clubs in your school life. One way to 
find out how much of a part organi- 
zations play, is to make use of a ques- 
tionnaire. That is what we did when 
we changed from a seven-column pa- 
per to a tabloid. To our intense sur- 
prise, we found only about 300 out of 
1,700 belonged to any club at all. Ob- 
viously 300 students should be given 
some recognition, but it is equally ap- 
parent that in a small bi-weekly paper 
that space must be limited. The mat- 
ter was handled by appointing a club 
editor who gathers the news of the 
clubs, picks out the most interesting 
feature, whether it is elections, Christ- 
mas projects, programs or something 
else, plays that up in the lead and 
works the other clubs into the story. 
The result is an interesting main story 
for the second news page, and those 
not interested in clubs can skip it. 

Occasionally a club merits a front 
page story separate from the rest of 
the clubs, the Girl Reserves’ city-wide 
doughnut sale for example, or the 
sponsoring of a contest open to the 
whole school. 

Class organizations and the Student 
Council require more space than the 
clubs, it seems to me. More students 
belong to these and at least in our 
school, they are more active. In gen- 
eral either the Juniors or the Seniors 
should have a story each time, and 
often both should. Don’t forget to 
give the Freshmen and Sophomores at 
least a little space—after all they are 
your future subscribers. 














Here’s a tip you can possibly work 
by making friends with the class ad- 
visers: Try to get them to have the 
elections shortly before the paper is 
out, and persuade them either to have 
a group of teachers, sworn to secrecy, 
count the ballots, or to allow two or 
three members of the newspaper staff 
to count them. In this way you can 
have an exclusive story. Incidentally 
the advisers profit too, as the backing 
of the school paper in their enter- 
prises can be very useful indeed. 
Stories on classroom activities may 
take the form of features or of straight 
news stories. Whenever possible it is 
best to give a slight feature twist. If 
there is a class in higher mathematics, 
the reporter may find there are only 
one or two girls in the class. Why 
they are in the class, or how they like 
being in a class with so many boys may 
furnish an excellent feature to play up 
in the lead. Projects in various classes 
and exhibits in art, home economics, 
and shops offer opportunity for the use 
of names, often of those students not 
frequently mentioned in the paper. 


ngage sage) is always good for 
a story in the first issue of the 
fall, and if a school admits many new 
students in February, there may be a 
second story. There is no reason for 
these being dull. People are always 
interested in whether the school has 
grown or not, and how it compares in 
size with other schools in the city. 
Perhaps an unusual number of out-of- 
town pupils have been admitted. Whar 
is the proportion of boys to girls? Any 
one of these may furnish the feature 
to be played up. 

Akin to this is the curriculum story. 
Changes in subjects, in credits, new 
courses added and the like offer im- 
portant stories several times in the 
course of the year. Not only the stu- 
dent body but the faculty and often 
the parents are interested in such in- 
formation. Here is part of such a 
story: 

“Three courses of study, college 
preparatory, commercial and general, 
are offered to Spaulding pupils for 
next fall. Three types of diplomas are 
issued and if any pupil of either the 
college preparatory or the commercial 
course fails to attain a minimum aver- 
age of C during the four years of high 
school work, he will receive, instead, 
the general course diploma. 

“A small group of sophomore boys 
who have shown special aptitude in in- 
dustrial arts the first year, and whom 
the teacher may select, may also take 
a course in industrial arts. This class 
will come in the seventh and eighth 
periods 

There are splendid possibilities in 
the honor roll for a good story, too. 


Two 





Who is leading it? How many boys 
and how many girls are on it? What 
room has the greatest proportion of 
its students on the roll? There is your 
feature. To quote: 

“Believe it or not, there are 181 
honor students in Queen Anne. The 
juniors lead the list with 55, and close 
behind are sophomores with 52. The 
freshmen and seniors tie for third 
place with 36 scholars each. The post- 
graduates list two of their members on 
the roll...” 

If your object is the most complete 
news coverage possible—and of course 
that is the dream of every paper—a 
group of items called news flashes or 
something of the sort is extremely 





Every Student an Editor 


Gastineau Breeze, the student 
publication of Douglas High 
School in Seward, Alaska, has 
twenty-one students on the staff. 
Strange to relate, this is the en- 
tire personnel of the school! 





helpful. The stories, only five or six 
lines in length, are really just leads, 
but they state their little item of news 
in lively fashion. 

“Do you know your I. Q.? The 
June Seniors will show theirs after 
taking the College Aptitude test March 
19 at the close of advisory period.” 

* * x 

“Teachers who found their classes 
dwindled to five or six bought tickets 
for the remaining few and all went 
to the technicolor movie last Tuesday. 
Receipts totaling $33.93 will go to the 
school emergency fund.” 

* * ok 


a QUESTION of publicity and 
of follow-up stories is important 
to every school paper. As soon as the 
paper is published, it should be check- 
ed for such material. Sometimes the 
follow-up story may be just an item 
in the press flashes. School dances, 
movies, button sales, and the like have 
to be advertised, but once the event 
is over, they should not receive much 
space. 

That brings up the set of stories 
called publicity. Homecoming, plays, 
Commencement, all school projects of 
any sort demand a careful campaign, 
and the stories should vary from is- 
sue to issue. If you can talk the coach 
into letting the paper be the first to 
announce the name of the Senior play, 
the cast, the editor of the annual, the 
committee in charge of Homecoming, 
you have something every one wiil 
read and talk about. Your second pub- 
licity will perhaps be a feature story, 





but you will need news stories for sub- 
sequent publicity, especially for the 
final story where you will have to list 
all the committees and mention by 
name all the faculty and students from 
the sellers of tickets to the ones who 
lend costumes. Woe betide you if you 
miss any! 

It would be easy to write on end- 
lessly about the high school news story, 
but this pretends to be nothing more 
than some aspects that have struck 
the writer. May the paper be of some 
little assistance or at least recall some 
difficulties you have encountered 
yourself. 


Chicago Elementary Press 
Issues Sixth Yearbook 


Greetings and best wishes from Dr. 
William H. Johnson, Superintendent 
of the Chicago Schools, introduce the 
1941 Yearbook of the Elementary 
Press Association of that city to its 
readers. 

“You have come a long way since, 
as a small group of enthusiasts, you 
undertook the difficult task of organiz- 
ing the teacher sponsors of elementary 
school newspapers into a mutually 
helpful body which would provide 
your members with suggestions for im- 
provement, and acquaint them with 
the latest developments in school news- 
paper work’, wrote Supt. Johnson in 
his introductory article. 

Without a doubt, the Yearbook 
represents the highest point yet reach- 
ed in press association yearbooks in 
this country. This is not a new thing 
for this enterprising Chicago group; 
it is a continuation of a standard set 
with their first Yearbook and main- 
tained with scrupulous regularity ever 
since. 

As a foreword the objects of the 
EPA are stated as follows: “The Ele- 
mentary Press Association of Chicago 
is dedicated to the interests of scholas- 
tic journalism. With objectives both 
educational and social, it directs its ef- 
forts toward the encouragement of 
creative expression on the part of the 
students, the promotion of understand- 
ing and cooperation between the 
school and community, as well as the 
building up of social contacts among 
those interested in directing the activi- 
ties of school publications”. 

Editor of the superbly illustrated 28- 
page volume is Lorraine Sullivan, 
adviser to Bright Rays, the duplicated 
publication of the Bright School. Each 
volume brings up to date the Directory 
of members, the officers, past and 
present, and includes articles from 
leading figures in the school press 
field of pertinent interest to the EPA 
members. 
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Let’s Salvage Our Science Publications 


‘By MICHAEL KAPLAN 


&ditor-in-Chief, Journal of Biology 
High School of Science, New York City 


Is This Really An Age Of Science? 


Of course it is. But many of us re- 
gard science only as a great galaxy of 
laboratory glassware, Diesel engines, 
mighty power generators, and televi- 
sion. We seldom realize that it’s much 
more than that. Aside from the elec- 
tric light, radio, and telephone, science 


Michael Kaplan’s plea has been heeded. 
A SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS 
CLASSIFICATION has been included 
in the 1942 CONTEST ENTRY 
FORM and we hope the response lives 
up to expectations. 


is very closely related to our everyday 
life. Almost everything we do reflects 
the methods of the scientist. 


Our occupations consist of carrying 
out plans previously drawn up, or of 
making up our own. Whether it is a 
new building, a case to be tried, a term 
of schoolwork, or an increase in a bud- 
get—some sort of procedure must al- 
ways be mapped out and followed, if 
we are to secure favorable results. 
Mother knows this, because she has 
been preparing meals successfully for 
years. 


We are becoming more and more 
skeptical about the things we hear and 
see. We are beginning to do what the 
scientist does: i. e., keep an open mind 
and discard prejudice, seek both sides 
of the story, investigate the truth of 
the evidence presented, make careful 
observations, and finally draw a con- 
clusion. In this way we are able to 
thwart devilish propagandists who seek 
to undermine the morale of our peo- 
ple. We can understand the falsities 
in books like “Mein Kampf.” We are 
able to see through the schemes of ad- 
vertisers who want us to buy products 
that are not what they are reputed 
to be. 


HESE aspects of science—scienti- 

fic attitude and planning—are im- 
portant for life in a democracy. They 
make for more intelligent voting and 
living, for tolerance, for fairness, for 
justice. They are an integral part of 
all courses in chemistry, physics and 
biology, and are clearly demonstrated 
in reports of research by men and wo- 
men of various laboratories. 


An understanding of the physical 
and natural laws and structure of this 
world we live in, is just as important 
as an appreciation of the scientific 
method. This understanding is never 
complete because, almost every day 
some phase of our life is being affect- 
ed by new developments in the re- 
search laboratories of the world. If we 
are to acquaint ourselves with these 
advances and if we are to be aware of 


the part science plays in our lives, it 
is important that we be presented with 
this newer information. 

Here we can see the vital purposes 
served by the science publications. 
“Science in the News” in the Sunday 
Times, “Hygeia” and “Science News 
Letter” are examples of publications 
which interpret scientific news for the 
layman. Thus, it is possible for us to 
get a ringside seat at the fight against 
disease, or to peer through the elec- 
tron microscope at elusive molecules. 


ge technical publications like the 
Journal for Experimental Medi- 
cine and Zoology, the American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, the Journal of In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
and the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society serve in a sense as 
written mediums of communication for 
scientists who are delving into similar 
problems. An idea from the work of 
one man may have been all that was 
needed to produce a decisive result in 
the work of another. Truly, the sci- 


ence publication is a mirror of prog- 
ress. 

Educators have recognized the im- 
portance of science in our lives; this 
explains the existence of science 
courses in the school curriculum. They 
have sponsored extensive extra-curric- 
ular activities in this field for students 
who wish to experiment to their heart’s 
content. Here and there, a science bul- 
letin may crop up among science en- 
thusiasts. 

Unfortunately, there are not enough 
school science publications. Of those 
that do exist, too many have been 
shamefully neglected. They bear very 
little prestige, and by comparison with 
the school newspaper, seem practically 
non-existent. Few people seem to have 
recognized a need for good science 
magazines. Consequently, many that 
have been produced are strongly lack- 
ing in originality and ingenuity. They 
are thrown together in a_ slipshod 
manner. Here, where scientific plan- 
ning should be manifest, there is 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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The following story was sent to us after the December, 
1940, Review went to press by Miss Mary E. Murray, Ad- 
viser to the Alcohi Mirror, the newspaper of Allegany 
High School, Cumberland, Maryland. More appropriate 
even in 1941, than it was last year, it speaks for itself. 
re see do no better with an editorial of our own. 
—Editor 


He Wanders Alone 


1940 A. D. found Berlin, Germany, very quiet and 
tense on Christmas Eve as though she were on the brink 
of a momentous crisis. 


The streets were practically deserted except for a few 
soldiers bearing the Nazi emblem on the sleeves of their 
severe uniforms. Their very presence challenged anyone 
to pretend merriment on this particular Christmas Eve. 


One man walked the streets alone. The collar of his coat 
completely hid the lower part of his face. His hat was 
pulled close to his head. Only his eyes were visible, eyes 
that had seen little at which to laugh. 


He stopped a moment before a mass of stone and 
burnt wood—a bombed church. In the middle of all this 
destruction there still stood the cross, proclaiming to the 
world that it would never fall. The man’s eyes widened in 
fear at the scene, as though it hed a special message for 


him. But then he laughed and walked on. 


Several moments later he passed a woman dressed in 
black. Behind her, he could see a funeral wreath on the 
door of her home! The funeral wreath was a familiar 
decoration these bloody days. The woman was weeping 
as though her heart had been broken! In her deep distress 
and loneliness, she blindly walked over to the man who 
was the only person on the dark street. Perhaps she ex- 


Four 


pected to find solace in his company. Perhaps she was 
seeking an outlet for the grief which she had stifled so long! 


“My son— my dear son is dead! Three months ago they 
killed my husband and now they take my son! Why have 
they spared my life?” she sobbed. “What is there left for 
me? I am alone.” 


The man stared at her for several moments and then 
flung at her—‘‘Coward!” 


The woman looked at him—startled—bewildered. She 
had expected sympathy. What sort of man was he? Could 
he be human? 

“Why do you say that?” she whispered. 


“Because you should be happy and proud that your 
men died in battle for our cause.” 


“Happy? You say—happy?” The woman laughed hys- 
terically. “The two people I loved most dearly were killed 
because one man must be all-powerful. I have lost every- 
thing in life—everything I ever cherished! My son was 
not even full-grown.” Before the man could see what she 
was doing, the woman had pulled a pistol from her coat 
pocket and pointed it at her temple. “You say I should 
be happy! Well, I shall look for that happiness elsewhere 
then. It can’t be found in this country.” The report of 
the weapon pierced the quietness of the night. 

The man savagely kicked the body out of his way as he 
continued his solitary stroll. He stopped for a moment 
once and rubbed his forehead with his hands as though he 
were trying to forget something. His eyes looked sad for 
an instant—but only an instant. The cruel glint imme- 
diately returned and he straightened his shoulders. 


He turned up a dark passageway, glancing around fast 
to be sure no one had seen him turn. The passageway 
eventually led to a well-concealed mansion. He entered! 
The three men sitting in the room instantly arose and 
raised their arms in salute, “Heil!” 

The man walked sullenly past the three men, not speak- 
ing. 

“We are glad that you have returned. It is not safe for 
our beloved leader to walk the streets alone these days, you 
know.” e 

“Beloved leader, did you say?” 
detect the ironic tone in his voice. 


The three men did not 


“Most certainly, and a merry Christmas to you.” 
““Yes—a merry, merry Christmas,” replied Adolf Hitler. 
But he wondered 
Eleanor Thayer 


THE MATTER OF ECONOMY 


ENNY-PINCHING, back-breaking toil and attention 
to minute detail are woven inextricably into the fab- 
ric of Americar. life. The narratives of our early 

explorers, the letters and diaries of the founders of our 
towns and the organizers of our states, the stories of the 
covered wagon era, the writings and preachings of frugal- 
minded Franklin, reveal that thrift and careful manage- 
ment are as much a part of our national life as they are 
natural to the average American. 

There are many lapses from this virtue and at no time 
do they come to our attention better than during a period 
of great distress. For years we have been hearing of the 
conservation of national resources in all parts of the world 
but it is the international calamity now visiting with us 
that focuses our thoughts upon its imperative necessity if 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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We See by the Papors.. 


W E try to pick items for these col- 


umns which will give our read- 

ers some ideas they can use in 
their own publications. But we never 
expected to get the help that we have 
received this month from The Easton, 
Pa., High School’s Junto of Novem- 
ber 21. In a column captioned “Bor- 
rowed Bits,” The Junto exchange 
editor invaded our domain and did 
such a skillful job that we decided to 
print most of it not only because it 
would make our job easier, but also 
because we believe it is a different and 
excellent way to handle such news. As 
you read the following items from 
“Borrowed Bits” notice their variety: 
some promotion for The Junto, 
alumni news, humor, and ideas that 
might improve The Junto and put ex- 
changes to good use. 

“As we were glancing idly over an 
exchange, “The Academy News’, we 
discovered that the subscription price 
of this newspaper was $2.50 for one 
year or 25 cents per copy. When this 
is compared to our 50 cents for a year 
and 5 cents per copy, our Junto is 
quite a bargain. This fact only did 
not merit mention but we further dis- 
covered that John W. Wilkinson, an 
alumnus, is one of the feature editors 
of the paper. We further found that 
in an article, ‘The Question Box’, 
when asked, ‘Do you like blind dates?’ 
John W. answered, ‘They are marvel- 
ous.’ How like him, I say! 

“The Cynosure publication of Fargo 
High School, N. Dakota, is really a 
wonderful paper. I can’t quote too 
much, so if you want some more, see 
me and you can read the whole paper. 
To cool down the indignant minds of 
girls who read ‘Is Girls Dumb’ they’re 
publishing this week ‘Boys Don’t Cor- 
uscate Either” giving more daffnitions. 
Read it, girls, and smile again. 

Since we’re going to keep our ex- 
changes in the library, ask for The 
Junto box at the desk and look for: 

1. “Song Titles Given A Different 
Swing”—“The Mirror.” 

2. The Poem, “Thanks to Thee” in 
the “Nazarene Messenger.” 

3. “Hit Parade”—“Blue and White 
Standard.” 

4. Don’t miss—‘Blonde, Athletic 
Type, chosen by Varsity As ‘AIl- 
American Girl’.” 

>. “Freshmen 
“Kraux.” 

6. Read both inside sheets of the 


e 
‘Cynosure.” 


Can Take It”? — 


 .£  ¢ 
The Buzz, publication of Junior 
High School Number Three of Tren- 


ton, N. J., has inaugurated a new col- 
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umn called The Buzz Saw. According 
to an editor’s note the column will 
consist of a picture and feature story 
about a person, place or thing in or 
about the school. The first column, 
which appeared in the edition of No- 
vember 5 carried a picture and person- 
ality sketches of the three young 
ladies of the school’s office staff who 
type and print the school examinations. 
, ¢ #F 

Instead of describing the latest crea- 
tions offered by stores, Fashion Ed- 
itor Arlene Smith of The Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., Reflector, recently devoted 
a story to the clothes girls in the 
school were wearing. She noted out- 
fits and combinations that were most 
possible, and described the clothes of 
particular girls which she liked most. 

.. FF 7 

When the staff of The Chatterbox, 

paper of the George Washington 


High School, Danville, Va., talk about 

going head-hunting, they are not plan- 

ning a safari into the jungle or be- 

coming members of some primitive 

tribe. That is their word for seeking 

a suitable cut to put on the front page. 
#4 

A paper within a paper is the Junior 
High page of The West Higher, 
paper of the West High School of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Says a news story in the issue of 
November 14: 

“This semester we come to the aid 
of all juniors who are interested in 
journalism, and are anxious to take 
part in writing the West Higher, by 
organizing a Junior Journalism Club. 
Here are a few junior page features 
in which you should be interested, 
“The Shovel,” a fashion column and 
a sports column. Everyone joins in 
writing the gossip column. The page 
has its regular fashion and _ sports 
columnists. 


Interesting Facts 


Under this heading we found an 
eye-arresting and thought-provoking 
article in the October, 1941, issue of 
the Photo-Engravers Bulletin which 
we have reprinted with the special per- 
mission of Mr. Louis Flader, Editor 
and Business Manager of that publi- 
cation. 

“Various information has become 
available on some of the requirements 
for such materials as paper. These re- 
quirements are out of the ordinary and 
naturally have an effect on the supply 
of paper available. 

“Steel plants use paper for the pur- 
pose of interleaving armor plate and 
cold rolled steel to the extent of 60,- 
000 tons (or 3,000 carloads) per year. 

“The National Defense Program is 
responsible for 7,500 tons (or 375 car- 
loads) of mimeograph paper; 2,500 
tons (or 125 carloads) of typewriter 
paper; 2,000,000 rolls of toilet paper 
for each Army camp; 50,000,000 file 
folders; 3,750,000 sheets of carbon 
paper; 1,000,000 paper milk bottles per 
day for each Army camp; 60,000,000 
Defense Stamp Albums; 100,000,000 
pounds of Super Book Paper and 
100,000 pounds of Cover Paper for 
soldiers’ hand books; 4,000,000 sheets 
of Poster Paper for National Defense 
posters; 11,000 tons (or 550 carloads) 
target paper; 14,000 pounds of asbes- 
tos paper for each cruiser manufact- 
ured (64 are now being built); 11,000 
tons per month (or 550 carloads) of 


Board for shell containers. 

“It is interesting to note that the 
government this year will require 1,- 
250,000,000 envelopes and that it re- 
quires 30,000 pounds (or 1 carload) 
of Blue Print Paper for each battle- 
ship constructed. 

“The manufacture of paper in the 
USA in 1940 was approximately 14,- 
400,000 tons. Imports of newsprint 
accounted for another 2,000,000 tons, 
and it is assumed that there will be 
manufactured in 1941 19,000,000 tons. 

“During May paper mills operated 
at 99.2% capacity. Orders during May 
amounted to 112.2% of capacity. At 
the end of June production was 
101.3% and July 101.9%, orders be- 
ing received for these months in excess 
of production. 

“Paper mills have been running 24 
hours per day, 7 days a week. Such 
important materials as chlorine, form- 
aldehyde, tapioca, casein, animal glue, 
and other important products used in 
the manufacture of paper have felt 
the impact of the defense program. 
Paper mills cannot indefinitely run 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week without 
closing for repairs. 

“The recent floods in Wisconsin 
have seriously affected the operation 
of several mills which were engaged 
in producing government business. 

“The U. S. Government is purchas- 
ing approximately 50% more paper 
than last year.” 





Postry of the Month... 


HE SISTERS of St. Joseph who 

are advisers to Becahi, the news- 

magazine of the Bethlehem, Pa., 
Catholic High School, selected the 
poetry for the October issue of The 
Review which our readers enjoyed to 
the fullest. They made such a liberal 
selection and were so generous with 
their comments, that we lookd forward 
to a chance to print the remainder of 
the poems. We have them here, with 
the exception of “Christmas Reverie,” 
a poem from the Alcohi Mirror, Alle- 
ghany High School, Cumberland, 
Maryland. This was submitted by 
Miss Mary Murray, Adviser to that 
publication, who also sent us the story- 
editorial appearing on page 4 of this 
issue. 


FREEDOM 


Listen for me in the wind! 

I am the wind! 

Let me howl, and 
down! 

Let me rage, and bend the trees down! 

Let me whistle! 

Let me whisper! 


Hear the wind! 


shake the leaves 


Listen for me in the wind! 

I am the wind! 

Naught is there that can subdue me! 
What is there that can pursue me? 
Hear my laughter! 

Fellow after! 


Follow! 


Follow me, the wind! 


Listen for me! 
Follow after! 
Thinkst that 
laughter? 
Foolish man! More foolish fancy! 
Naught can clutch the naughty wind! 


thou canst find my 


Quiet nights while thou are sleeping, 
Stormy nights when clouds are weeping 
There roam I amidst the heavens. 
Puny man! I pity thee! 


Envy me, ye mortal creatures! 
What has life compared to this? 
Be content with drab existence! 


I shall drain the cup of bliss. 


I am mortal, too. Ah, weakness! 
But we differ at the start! 
Thou canst merely hear the west wind. 
I,—I take it for my heart! 
—Eleanor M. McIntyre. 


Comment 
The compelling style of this poem makes 
you want to follow and hear and become 
part of the wind. The personification given 
the wind adds vividness. The contemptuous 
mocking with which this poem ends leaves 
one envious of the freedom of the wind. 


Six 


DAWNING 


Last night I heard a young bird’s song 
Silvery sweet and clear: 

A song of hope, of fear when gone; 
Music infinitely dear. 


My heart stood still; at last I knew 
The secret which I sought: 
That life is good, when we but learn 
That hope is fear well fought. 
—Eileen T. Doherty. 
Comment 
Beauty together with a philosophic ending 


“life is good when we but learn that hope 
is fear well fought”, combine in this poem. 


Christmas Reverie 


I see a star—a wondrous star 
Shining on those below 
And the crowds stand hushed 
and waiting 
And awed in the drifting snow. 


What is this spell that binds 
them? 
’Tis a love that 
old, 
Since the Wise Men came to wor- 
ship 
With frankincense, myrrh and 


gold. 


is centuries 


What is this thing that has awed 
them? 
*Tis a presence that seems to be 
Whispering through the ages, 
And, deep in their hearts, they 
see. 


Another, a dearer Christmas, 
The first one, when Christ was 
born, 
They hear the voices of Wise 
Men 
And the sound of a shepherd’s 
horn. 


They see the waiting shepherd 
Fall to his knees in fear, 
They see that bright band of 
angels 
And heavenly music they hear. 


It may be only the wind in the 
trees, 
Or the hush of the falling 
snow; 
But to us who listen, and hear, 
and see, 
Angels are singing, we know. 
—Avonne Eyre, 741. 


BENEATH THE SNOW 


The frosty air is still and hushed and 
silent, 
The ship is hinting of a storm to 
be— 
And beauty, cold and white, has dress- 
ed the branches 


Of every tree. 


And yet, beneath the snow coat, sap 
is stirring, 
Braving the rigid chill from out the 
North— 
And faith and hope are once again 
triumphant 
As new life reaches forth. 


So is it with the soul that waits in 
silence; 
So is it with the heart that almost 
breaks— 
At some dim moment, hushed and un- 
expected, 
A spring song wakes. 
—Caroline R. Ortwein. 
Comment 
Intense depth of feeling is evident in this 


poem. It is the baring of a soul that has 
known sorrow, but has found peace. 


“=e = 


LIGHT 


Oh moon, 

Thou golden ball, 

Hung high above the earth, 

Art lantern brighter than the stars 
For guide. 


Like light 

Of Life’s dim past 

And. Life’s sweet dreams come true, 
We seek thee more than e’er before 


At dark. 


Oh moon, 
Symbolic light 
Of earth’s dark night, wert giv’n 
As shining gift of God, for men 
To guide. 

—Mildred H. Selvecki. 


Comment 
A tribute in simple, graceful, expressive 
words to that ever beautiful and ghostly 
light, the moon. Herein it is pictured as 
“a symbolic light—a gift from God—a 
guide’’, 


Reddick At Columbia 


DeWitt C. Reddick, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at the University 
of Texas and Director of the Inter- 
scholastic League Press Conference of 
Texas, is a visiting professor at the 
School of Journalism at Columbia 
University this year. Professor Red- 
dick is well known in school press cir- 
cles for his book, “Journalism and the 


School Paper.” 
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Streamline Your Columns 


‘By WARREN T. DENSMORE 


State College For Teachers 
Albany, New York 


ITHIN the last few years we 
W who have a special interest in 
the field of journalism have 
witnessed a great success in the vogue 
of streamlining newspapers. The ap- 
pearance of our free press is now able 
to be compared favorably with the im- 
provement in the automobile industry. 
If its excuse for being is to continue, 
journalism in the schools must also 
keep apace with innovations. It goes 
without saying that the responsibility 
for keeping school papers up to a high 
standard of continuous improvement 
is divided equally between the staft 
members and the sponsor of the paper. 
Either party can cause a breakdown 
by lack of application of latest meth- 
ods and thoughts. 

Let’s be negative for just a few sen- 
tences, and point out three of the ways 
in which a good many school papers 
are behind the times. First, they are 
using outmoded style and form, sec- 
cnd, outmoded types of stories, and 
third, boring filler material. The 
Greeks must have been right, for they 
considered the greatest crime of all 
that of being dull! 


ANY columns fall in the cata- 

gory of being dull because of a 
lack of desirable standards or a need 
to fill up space. When we admit this, 
however, it seems to me that we are 
just conceding half of the story, for 
we have left out the tempo of the out- 
side world. This modern world of ours 
is a world with a punch. It is a crisp 
world of chatter, made with the preci- 
sion of a machine gun. Yet some 
school newspaper columns continue 
issue after issue using the same ancient 
titles and content with their dull, 
stifling jargon. It is also a world of 
conflicting ideas, in which one person’s 
opinion must be balanced by anoth- 
er’s. 

Perhaps one of the best suggestions 
we can make to catch the spirit of a 
good columnist is to say, “Listen to 
the tone, the punch, the crispness, of 
your favorite news commentator.” We 
can’t all be John Gunthers and draw 
on the experience of interviews with 
Briand, Dollfuss, Carol of Roumania, 
Queen Marie, Benes, Foch, Eden, 
Trotsky, H. G. Wells, Chiang Kai 
Shek, Ghandi, Henry Ford, and the 
former King of England. It is not 
with the idea of direct imitation, but 
to see how some one else puts his own 
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personality into his style that we should 
listen. You can develop a sparkle, a 
wit of your own in writing with the 
same vigor for your school paper. 


ET’S TAKE a quick glance at 
some specific ways to streamline 
our columns. 
1. Determine an effecient way to 
gather material in your locality. Per- 


haps at the beginning of the school 
year a questionnaire circulated in as- 
sembly by the staff of the paper will 
give you material for weeks to come 
on personalities, their interests, hob- 
bies, trips, likes and dislikes. Such 
discoveries should be handled in dif- 
ferent ways every week or so. 

2. Use face-lifting procedures. 
Change the names of your columns 
occasionally and vary their location in 
the paper. Try to bury the old “in- 
quiring reporter” gag. It’s been used 
for years, and deserves a decent burial. 


3. Vary the purpose of your col- 
umns. It is possible to have a column 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Books - - - - 


READING AND WRITING THE 
NEWS, By Maude Shanks Staudeu- 
mayer, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago. 
Practical, new and compact is the 

loose-leaf laboratory workbook and 

text on Journalism by Maude Shanks 

Staudeumayer, adviser to The Ju- 

neau Pioneer of Juneau High School, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. “Reading and 

Writing the News” contains material 

for a semester of high school jour- 

nalism, in the form of detachable les- 
sons printed on standard size paper 

(8!2"x11”), convenient for use on the 

typewriter and for filing in student 

ring binders. 

The author has attempted to do away 
with long, dry text on style and mech- 
anics of journalism and has substitut- 
ed in its stead projects and exercises 
of newspaper work in the form of as- 
signments corresponding as much as 
possible to those received daily by the 
newsman. “Publications are great 
teachers. Your newspaper is your 
text,” states the introduction. Students 
are advised to familiarize themselves 
as much as possible with metropolitan 
local and smali-town newspapers, to 
use standard texts and recommends 
selections from periodicals for back- 
ground work. 

Self-inventory tests which reveal 
“finger-tip” knowledge at the com- 
mand of the embryo writer are in- 
cluded. The book also contains drills 
in reporting, writing, rewritting, copy 
editing, proof reading, illustrations, 
make-up and management, as well as 
lessons in radio news script writing and 
news photography. Space is provided 
for clippings to illustrate the stories. 
headlines, and other materials. Copy 
editing and proof reading symbols as 
well as a glossary and style sheet are 
supplied. 

“Reading and Writing the News” 


seeks to awaken in the student an in- 
terest in social, political and economic 
problems as filtered through the medi- 
um of the newspaper. Wherever pos- 
sible, it associates the study of the 
newspaper with that of academic sub- 
jects, such as English and the social 
sciences. 

Comprehensive as it is, the book 
might be a little “over-the-head” of 
the average high school student with 
only a mild interest in journalism. It 
is so flexible, however, that the in- 
structor can easily follow the system- 
atic progress of the text to the edifica- 
tion of the lukewarm student and to 
the joy and enthusiasm of the bona- 


fide school editor. 


y y y 
THE WRITER’S’ RADIO THE- 

ATER, 1940-1941, By Norman S. 

Weiser, Harper and Brothers, New 

York. $2. 

The young writers interested in ra- 
dio drama script writing, “The Writ- 
ers Radio Theater, 1940-1941” offers 
the ten outstanding plays written for 
radio during the past year as exam- 
ples of the best work done in this new 
field. The scripts contained in the 
book represent the writers who are en- 
titled to recognition in radio script 
writing and the techniques which have 
proved most successful in producing 
distinctive broadcasts. 

The scripts were selected by Norman 
Weiser, drama editor of The Radio 
Daily, who is a recognized authority 
in the field. The radio plays make 
excellent reading and suggest a profit- 
able new field for ambitious writers. 
Introductions and biographical sket- 
ches for each of the plays together 
with a glossary of “studio talk” add 
sufficient background to the scripts to 
make them appreciable to advanced 
high school students for whom the 
volume is recommended. 


Seven 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


HESE editorials were selected by 
Miss Enola Brandt, Adviser to 
The Echo Weekly, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and her staff. They reflect stu- 
dent views of current problems and are 
on a different level of thought than 
those of the secondary and othet 
schools from whose publications the 
earlier selections on this page were 
made. Editorials from the teachers 
college publications give decidedly dif 
terent opinions of the same topics, sc 
we may be encouraged by the fact that 
our prospective teachers are not sub- 
scribing to any pre-conceived or regi- 
mented thinking processes. 
Rural Leadership 

Bearing swiftly down on us is the 
day when rural leaders will be a nec- 
essity. For too long now rural commu- 
nities have been living on their memo- 
ries—memories of the barn raising, 
Saturday night gatherings, packed 
churches on Sunday, week-day gather- 
ings of ladies’ aid societies, and cor- 
ner-store discussions by the tobacco- 
chewing, pipe-smoking philosophers 
of the community. Our old stand-by 
“hopers” still believe that by some 
miracle or grace of God the rural com- 
munity will once more become a center 
of activity. 

There is still hope for our rural com- 
munities. There must be. We can’t 
give up! The raw materials are in the 
communities, but are being attracted 
to the urban areas rapidly—like flies 
to honey. Facts show that over sev- 
enty per cent of the leaders in urban 
churches got their start in Christian 
life in the country. This is not only 
true in religious instances but in every 
other phase of life. Under able lead- 
ership the country boy makes an ex-- 
cellent worker in the city. We don’t 
need materials. We need leaders! 
Leaders for such organizations as 
churches, scout groups, Granges, 
lodges, in fact, any type of communi- 
ty organization. Most important, how- 
ever, is the teacher. Many a rural 
teacher holds in the palm of her hand 
an invisible hope for the rural people. 
As the days go by, more and more 
teachers are gradually becoming better 
leaders. Teachers in the field who 
haven’t bothered themselves with the 
problems along this line had better 
head for a bomb shelter; it will be a 
necessity because when this group of 
energetic spark-plugs descends upon 
them they will be left in the dust and 
cobwebs which now cover the typical 
rural community. 

If it were something hard to do, 
shirking would be understandable. 
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However, outside of a self-stimulated 
interest in the problem and a little 
intestinal-fortitude to overcome the 
few difficulties, there is mot much 
needed. The method of attack might 
be presented by this outline of John 
Dewey’s: Analysis of a complete act 
of thought; (1) a felt need, (2) a 
definition of the difficulty, (3) sugges- 
tions of possible solutions, (4) devel- 
opment of the bearings of the sug- 
gestions, and (5) a conclusion. 

A leader should be a group spokes- 
man, harmonizer, planner, executive, 
educator, and a symbol of the group 
ideals. This sounds like an impossible 
feat but its execution in rural areas 
should be one of enjoyment rather 
than drudgery. By quiet, slow-but-sure 
working methods and devices, the lead- 
er can get any group to analyze its 
weaknesses and needs, and conscious- 
ly to develop a program for attaining 
certain definite goals. In this way the 
leader can win group support, and the 
battle is more than half won. 

Many, many, pages could be writ- 
ten. on the values of leadership in 
teachers, preachers, and other rural 
leaders; but surely no sensible person 
is going to wait for it all to be writ- 
ten. When it is all written, it will 
have been proven by someone else, 
and the “waiter” won’t be needed any 
longer. Now is the time to pioneer 
in the field. It can be a self-satisfy- 
ing accomplishment; make it yours by 
helping to rejuvenate some communi- 
ty or organization through your ef- 
forts as a leader.—Roy Halladay. 

The Appleblossom, 


Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


ee Sees 
How It Affects Us 

Very nonchalantly and easily we 
tend to pass over the national strike 
situation, commenting on its delay of 
defense work or declaring that the 
laborers are merely exercising their 
constitutional privileges. But we little 
realize, it seems sometimes, the true 
repercussions which these hindrances 
and avoidable delays must necessarily 
cause. 

Under certain conditions, even in 
times of national emergency, labor has 
a moral right to strike. When national 
welfare is thrown to the winds by a 
group in order that a selfish minority 
might exert its will, however, then is 
the time to call a halt to such pro- 
cedure. And such seems to be the case 
in many of the present national defense 
strikes. 

As Clarence A. Dykstra, former 
mediation board head, declared to an 
Arrow reporter some weeks ago, much 


more bad blood is apparent today be. 
tween labor groups than between capi- 
tal and labor. The problem is not, at 
least on the surface, one which in- 
volves the exploitation of the laboring 
class at the hands of the moneyed 
class. 

Jurisdictional disputes, based princi- 
pally in the union maintenance clause 
or on some ramification of the AFL- 
CIO squabble, have caused the great- 
est delay in the production of mate- 
rial for the United States Army and 
Navy and this nation’s allies. 

America, and especially college stu- 
dents, should, we believe, rise up in 
unison in protest against this type of 
strike. Though we are heartily in fa- 
vor of social gains for the labor group, 
we cannot condone an action which 
sees unscrupulous labor leaders, John 
L. Lewis, for example, attempt to use 
the national crisis as a springboard for 
the acquisition of personal or factional 
power. 

One day—and the trend of things 
indicates that day will not be far in 
the future—America’s college students 
will be lugging rifles and using ma- 
terial, perhaps, which wil determine 
the tide of war and of future welfare 
for the citizens of this nation. Avail- 
ability of weapons at that time will de- 
pend, not upon what the factories are 
producing next year or the following 
year, but upon what they are produc- 
ing today. 

This matter of jurisdictional strife 
between labor groups is just as much 
an act of sabotage as could have been 
wrought by bombs or high explosives 
or undercover spies. 

The Capaha Arrow, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Catholic Co-Chairman 


Co-Chairman, with Brother Martin 
John, C.F.X., of the Catholic Schools 
Division of the CSPA, is Brother Jere- 
miah, C.F.X., also co-adviser to The 
Quill of the Mt. St. Joseph High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Brother Martin John is a nephew 
of Mrs. William Brown Meloney, edi- 
tor of This Week, formerly editor of 
the Herald-Tribune Sunday Magazine 
which became This Week, syndicated 
to many papers throughout the United 
States. Mrs. Meloney has spoken at 
several CSPA Conventions and is well 
known for the words of wisdom with 
which she counselled the delegates, for 
her delightful charm and for her sym- 
pathetic understanding of the hopes, 
aspirations and problems of the editors 
who were so fortunate as to hear her. 
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makes _ pos- 
sible better merchandise 
at lower prices, thus 
serving the consumer and 
through service to the 
consumer creating greater 
demands for advertised 
products. 


Advertising 


2 
Advertising helps the 


manufacturer get quicker 
distribution, more eco- 
nomically and more rap- 
idly because it builds 
greater and more imme- 
diate product acceptance 
by jobbers, dealers and 


consumers. 
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ADVERTISING IS-_ 


aa eon ny: 
—what it can do now 
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io; following statements on Advertising, which originally appeared 


in Printers’ Ink, recently were emphasized in a handsome broadside 
3 printed and distributed by William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc., of New York 


Advertising is the quickest 
and most economical aid 
in the introduction of new 
products added to an es- 
tablished line and in the 
introduction of improved 
products. 


4 


With advertising the manufacturer 
can be sure of almost immediate ac- 
ceptance by consumers of a new or 
improved product. 


5 


Advertising creates greater stability 
of production and employment by 
helping level peaks and valleys of 
seasonal demand. 


6 
Advertising, in highly competitive in- 
dustries, by creating greater consumer 
interest in a type of product, often 
creates more business for all manu- 
facturers in the field. 


7 


Advertising is a most potent force in 
building better public relations. 


8 


Advertising, by building consumer rec- 
ognition of a trade-mark or trade 
name often enables the manufacturer 
of a product that has become obsoles- 
cent to build sales on another type of 
product which meets current consumer 
needs. 


9 


Advertising assures manufacturers bet- 
ter supplies of raw materials at good 
prices because advertisers are likely 
to offer a greater stability of demand. 


10 


Advertising helps assure the adver- 
tiser of getting the first opportunity 
to accept or reject patents, sugges- 
tions and other ideas for improve- 
ments in product or policy. 


11 


Advertising attracts to the advertiser 
the better type of employee. 


12 


Advertising, because it helps a manu- 
facturer attract the better type of 
dealer and jobber, contributes to bet- 
ter collections and smaller credit 
losses. 


13 


Advertising helps the manufacturer in 
his financing. 


14 


Advertising, by placing the manufac- 
turer prominently before the public, 
encourages better styling, improved 
products, better packaging and other 
evidences of an alert and aggressive 
production and merchandising policy. 


15 


Advertising gives the manufacturer his 
best protection against inroads of 
competition. 


16 


Advertising helps the large manufac- 
turer retain his position of leadership. 


City. The statements are applicable to so many businesses and indus- 
tries that The Linotype News is glad to present them here, with the 
thought that many of our printer and publisher readers may be able to 
use them to advantage in discussions with potential advertisers in their 
communities. 


17 
Advertising helps the small manufac- 
turer grow larger and is his best pro- 
tection against competition from the 
larger manufacturers while he is grow- 


ing. 
18 


Advertising protects the advertiser 
against price competition of unadver- 


tised brands. 
19 


Advertising fortifies every manufac- 
turer against the rigors of depression 
conditions. 


20 


Advertising is excellent insurance for 
the trade-mark against infringers. 


21 


Advertising helps the manufacturer 
get the best types of jobber and dealer 
outlets. 


22 


Advertising contributes to better and 
more efficient sales management by 
attracting the best type of salesman, 
by giving the salesman a better propo- 
sition to sell, by helping the salesman 
conserve his time, because it has cre- 
ated wider and more intensive distri- 
bution, and by opening the buyers’ 
doors that might otherwise be closed. 


Reprinted by courtesy of John E. Allen, Editor, Linotype News. 





With the Press Associations 


Two Pennsylvania Groups 


Meet In Regular Session 


Prof. Dale H. Gramley, Associate 
Professor of Journalism at Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, described his 
“Experiences with Student Journal- 
ists” at the fifth annual session of the 
Inter-County School Press Associa- 
tion, a regional group of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, which 
met in Slatington High School, No- 
vember 19. 

In attendance at the meeting were 
320 students and faculty advisers from 
26 schools in Carbon, Lehigh, Monroe, 
Northampton, and Schuylkill Coun- 
ties. E. L. Prestwood, adviser of The 
Slate at Slatington, was in charge of 
all arrangements. 

Following the general session, the 
delegates attended sectional meetings 
dealing with varied phases of school 
publications work. Supper, served in 
2 local church, was rounded out with 
musical and dramatic entertainment 
by members of The Slate staff. A 
dance in Slatington’s recently-complet- 
ed Smith Hall concluded the day’s 
activities. 

Paul J. Frantz, Emmaus, was named 
to succeed C. H. Hoppes, Packerton, 
as president of the organization. Other 
officers selected were E. L. Prestwood, 
Slatington, vice-president; Stella M. 
Hench, Mahanoy City, secretary, and 
L. B. Richards, Lehighton, treasurer. 

Camptown (Pa.) High School’s pub- 
lication staff, under the direction of 
Miss Alice Lee Mathis, was host to 70 
advisers and staff members from seven 
schools in the Northern Tier Regional 
Press Association November 7. Speak- 
er for the meeting was Miss M. Eliza- 
beth Matthews, secretary-treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania School Press Associa- 
tion, who discussed all phases of school 
publications work. 

Editorials, news and _ blueprinting 
were the topics considered in the sec- 
tional meetings which were in charge 
of student and faculty leaders from 
Wyalusing, Dushore and Sonestown 
High Schools. 

Next meeting of the association will 
be held at Sayre, Pa., High School in 
the spring of 1942.—J. W. Beattie, 
Regional Group Chairman, P.S.P.A., 
Stephen S. Palmer High School, Palm- 


erton, Pa. 
v v 


7 
Colorado’s 20th--- 
The Twentieth Annual High School 


Newspaper Conference of Colorado 
was held at the University of Colora- 


Ten 


do, Boulder, November 28 and 29. 
Welcomed by Dr. Robert L. Stearns, 
President of the University, the open- 
ing session heard Ralph L. Crosman, 
Director of the College of Journalism, 
speak on, “The Role of the High 
School Newspaper,” and Houstoun 
Waring, Editor of the Littleton Inde- 
pendent, on “What You Should Ex- 
pect of Your Newspaper in These 
Times.” 

Special sessions were held for the 
staffs of duplicated newspapers, for the 
staff members of printed newspapers 
and for business staffs of printed 
newspapers. An exhibition of Colora- 
do high school newspapers was held 
during the Conference, each school 
being invited to place copies on public 
view. 

A meeting of the Colorado Council 
of Teachers of Journalism and Advis- 
ers of High School Publications was 
held during the Conference. 


o 


DUSO’s Fall Meeting 


Nearly one hundred students from 
eleven schools participated in the fall 
meeting of the Duso Scholastic Press 
League held at Goshen on November 
13; 

Highlights of the meeting included 
an address at the morning gathering 
by Raymond Duyle of the Middletown 
Times Herald, round table discussions 
led by student representatives, news- 
paper and magazine contests, and a 
banquet at which DeWitt D. Wise of 
New Rochelle was chief speaker. 

Winner of the banner given to the 
school obtaining the greatest number 
of points was Middletown with 36. 
Second was Ellenville with 31. 

Schools represented at this confer- 
ence included Saugerties, Marlboro, 
Ellenville, Middletown, Roscoe, Pine 
Bush, Port Jervis, Hurleyville, Ker- 
honkson, Mountaindale and Goshen. 

1941-’42 officers elected include Wil- 
liam Campaigne of Goshen, president; 
Mrs. Rosamonde Cox of Middletown, 
vice-president, and Paul J. Koors of 
Port Jervis, secretary-treasurer. 


y <f. ef 
Oklahoma Interscholastic 
Press Meet At University 


Editors and staff members of state 
high school papers were told that jour- 
nalism involves hard work but offers a 
field to be of service in promoting de- 
mocracy by speakers at the fall confer- 
ence of the Oklahoma Interscholastic 
Press Association at Norman Novem- 
ber 1, according to Sooner State Press. 


During the morning’s sessions, the 
students heard talks from Joseph Ho- 
well, capital reporter for the Tulsa 
Tribune; H. Merle Woods, editor of 
the El Reno American; Jack Werkley 
and Leon Hatfield, reporters for the 
Oklahoma City Times, and Glen Bay- 
less, staff member of the Oklahoma 
City United Press bureau. 

Howell, speaking at the opening 
general conference, told the students 
that the newspaper profession is faced 
with a continual threat for freedom of 
the press and that “now more than 
ever before we must be sure that the 
facts that we print in the newspapers 
are correct and without bias or preju- 
dice of any kind.” 

How war news is transmitted to this 
country was described by Bayless in a 
talk before the editorial section of the 
cenvention. He pointed out that radio 
is becoming the most important means 
of bringing news from Europe, and 
that censorship is the greatest problem 
of the corespondents. 


Werkley, also speaking at the edi- 
torial meeting, advised the students, 
that to be a success in newspaper work 
they must decide what they want to do 
and possess the determination to suc- 
ceed in their aims. 

“Hard work is the best medicine for 
any business ailments of a newspaper,” 
Woods declared in a talk before the 
advertising and business section. He 
discussed in detail problems arising in 
the business office, the advertising de- 
partment, the mechanical department 
and the circulation department. 


Speaking at the noon luncheon, 
Hatfield told the students that gossip 
is the chief element of the human in- 
terest story, and he defined the human 
interest story as one which has no ex- 
cuse for being published except that 
it is interesting. 

Miss Elizabeth Lees, Oklahoma City, 
president of the press association, read 
a telegram from Tom R. Phillips, pub- 
lisher of the Holdenville Daily News. 
Phillips was unable to attend the meet- 
ing because of road conditions. 

Pointing out that the problems of 
the high school editor are similar to 
the problems of the community editor, 
Phillips said: 

“The high school editor occupies 
the same position in the student body 
as the community newspaper editor 
occupies in the community at large. 
This position imposes the responsibili- 
ty of leadership, good conduct and the 
inspiration of a keener appreciation of 
the blessings of life enjoyed only by a 
free people.” 
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Cultivating Poetic Talent for Elementary 
School Publications 


‘By CAROL HIRSCHON 
Public School No. 241, Brooklyn, N. 1° 


AVE YOU felt, in looking 
A through elementary school mag- 

azines, that the poetry is monot- 
onous both in theme and form? There 
are so many forms of poetry that there 
seems to be no excuse for this. Some 
of them are the following: couplet, 
quatrain, tercet, cinquain, triolet, ron- 
del, villanelle, rondeau, roundet, bal- 
lade, pantoum, sestina, chant royal, 
sonnet, blank verse, sapphics, epigram. 
Many of these are not too difficult for 
children of elementary school age. 

Let us take the simplest type of 
poetry, the couplet. It is two lines of 
poetry, the first line always rhyming 
with the second. 
For example: 
Night in a Ravine 

The wind is a ventriloquist who throw: 

his mournful tones 
From peak to peak, across the stream 

above the shrubs and stones. 


—William Roehrick. 
or 
Cure for Ennui 


When I am bored with all this world 
of men 

Nothing can cheer me like the Five 
and Ten. 


—Evelyne Love Cooper. 


A NOTHER simple and interesting 
form is the tercet, or triplet. It is 
any complete poem of three lines, 
thymed or unrhymed. 
For example: 

God 
I see Thee in the distant blue 
But in the violet’s dell of dew 
Behold! I breath and touch Thee, too. 

—John B. Tabb. 


Fragment 
What Mary is when she a little smiles 
I cannot even tell or call to mind, 
It is a miracle so new, so rare. 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
The four-line poem that has two 
rhymed lines and two unrhymed lines 
is called a quatrain. It may be in any 
meter. 
For example: 
New Excavations 
A workman with a spade in half a day 
Can push two thousand lagging years 
away; 
See, how the tragic villas, one by one, 
Like drowsy lizards, creep into the sun. 
—Leonora Speyer. 
or 
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Pedigree 
The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time to him, 
Is aristocracy. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


OW we come to the triolet. The 
triolet is a simple form, coming 
from the French. It is a single stanza 
of eight lines with only two rhymes. 
It is built on a refrain of the two lines 


At times we have been accused of 
fostering poetry to the neglect of seem- 
ingly more important phases of school 
publications work. But a love of poetry 
is considered to be an evidence of a 
sensitive soul and indicative of the 
higher nature of mankind. Far be it 
from us to neglect to lend encourage- 
ment to the cultivation of this senti- 
ment which was the substance of a talk 
before a sectional meeting at a recent 
CSPA Convention. This is a simple, 
effective and unusual way of handling 
this important topic; more unusual still, 
it is directed to pupils of the elementary 
schools with publication in their papers 
as the ultimate aim. All in all, we are 
in hearty accord with all these elements 
and we hope our readers will be in sym- 
pathy with them. 


which begin and end it. Line one is 
repeated as lines 4 and 7. Line 2 and 
8 are the same. IJt sounds difficult but 
in reality is really quite easy. 


Oh! The road winds away 
To the end of creation. 
Where it stops none can say. 
Oh! The road winds away. 
It is dusty and gray 
But has mystification. 
Oh! The road winds away 
To the end of creation. 
Here is the way William Ernest 
Henley writes one: 
Easy is the Triolet 
If you really learn to make it. 
Once a neat refrain you get 
Easy is the Triolet. 
As you see—I pay my debt 
With onother rhyme—Deuce 
take it. 
Easy is the Triolet 
If you really learn to make it. 
Closely related to the 8-line triolet 
is the rondel. It consists of 13 lines 
built on a refrain. 
For example: 


Preference 
The rain is dancing overhead 
With step as light as thistledown. 
The wind is in her whirling gown 
And silence singing in her tread. 


With laughter is my house fire fed— 
But pine logs are so dried and 
brown— 
The rain is dancing overhead 


With step as light as thistledown. 


Walls close me in, but I am fled 
Into the rain. .Comfort, renown, 
Protection? No, Ill wear a crown 

Of raindrops, and be free instead 

The rain is dancing overhead. 


FIRST cousin to the rondel is the 

rondeau. It consists of 15 lines 
with only two rhymes. It is divided 
into three stanzas of 5, 4 and 6 lines. 
Lines 9 and 15 repeat the refrain 
which is made up of the first few words 
of the first line. It does not rhyme 
with any line. You are all familiar 
with “In Flanders Fields,’ a famous 
example of the rondeau: 


In Flanders Fields 
In Flanders Fields the poppies blow 


Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we 
lie 


In Flanders Fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies 

grow 
In Flanders Fields. 
—John McCrae. 


The sonnet is a lyric form of 14 
lines expressing a single thought, feel- 
ing or mood. It is built on two ideas— 
one closely related to the other. The 
primary development is shown in the 
first eight lines called the octave. The 
secondary development is the final six 
lines, called the sestet. The English 
sonnet is simpler than the Italian and 
consists of three quatrains and a 
couplet. 

For example: 
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The Sound of the Sea 


The sea awoke at midnight from its 
sleep, 
And round the pebbly beaches far 
and wide 
I heard the first wave of the rising 
tide 
onward 
sweep; 
A voice out of the silence of the deep, 
A sound mysteriously multiplied 
As of a cataract from the mountain’s 
side 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 


Rush with 


uninterrupted 


So comes to us at times from the un- 
known 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 
And rushing of the sea-tides of 
the soul; 
And inspirations, that we deem our 
own, 
Are some divine foreshadowing and 
foreseeing 
Of things beyond our reason or 
control. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
I had always imagined the sonnet 
was complicated, but I found upon 
composing one that it was rather sim- 
ple. This is it: 
A Sonnet at Daybreak 


Over the hills came the yawning sun, 
As it rose from its eastern bed. 
It turned out the star-lights one by one 
And its bright colors darted ahead. 
Its tints were stopped by no sorrowful 
cloud, 
Its glory all could behold; 
Its brilliant light was shining through- 
out 


Scattering rays of gold. 


Appollo’s chariot had brought a new 
day 
In which we could try once again 
To improve our work and help in our 
way 
Less fortunate fellow-men. 
The sun’s arrival had brought to us 
then 
A chance to start all over again. 


LANK VERSE is any metrical 
verse unrhymed. It is difficult for 
little children, but children in the up- 
per grades should be able to write it. 
Evangeline, studied in the 8th grade, 
is a famous example: 
Evangeline 
This is the forest primeval. The mur- 
muring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments 
green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices 
sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar with beards 
that rest on their bosoms. 
Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep- 
voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate 
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answers the wail of the forest. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
In glancing through many elemen- 
tary school magazines we discover a 
sameness of themes. These could be 
so easily varied. Obvious themes are 
usually overlooked. Why not use por- 
traits, objects, homely experiences, 
birds, flowers, animals and patriotism 
as themes? 
In our future magazines, let us see 
to it that the poetry is varied in both 
form and theme. 


Streamline Your Columns 
(Continued from Page 7) 


without indulging in personalities. In 
fact to give your reading public a treat, 
you should be able to have a column 
without the latest dope that Sadie 
Flax walked home from the movies 
with Johnny Jumpup. An example of 
such that will pay dividends to you 
and your readers is “Pet Peeves” or 
“Out the Window.” Here your report- 
ers can gather non-personal items, such 
as “Let’s eliminate the magazine 
snatchers in the library, or the two- 
seat-filler-uppers on the school bus, or 
the would-be artists who put mustaches 


on Heddy La Marr’s picture.” 


4. Introduce occasionally a column 
about the school itself. Help to give 
your school a personality of its own. 
In the Milne School, the junior high 
math classes co-operated with the news- 
paper in a unit on problem solving. 
They found such items as how manv 
square feet of window panes the jani- 
tor had to wash, how much paper is 
used per pupil a year, how many miles 
the average pupil walks a day in the 
building. Such statistics are practical 
studies for the math students to esti- 
mate and also make a fascinating col- 
umn as the local “Believe It or Not.” 


5. Vary columns about items of 
general interest to the student body. 
“The Dairy of a Freshman” has pos- 
sibilities for a few issues, with all his 
tribulations of new classes, getting lost, 
and meeting the senior “oomph” girl 
who won’t even look his way. Just 
before such a column loses its effec- 
tiveness or interest, that’s the time to 
change to another type. Later in the 
year, “The Diary of a Student Pre- 
paring for Finals” will have both hum- 
orous and serious possibilities. 

6. Enlarge by every possible means 
sources of news for the solumns. The 
problem of Walter Winchell is not a 
dearth of news but one of weeding out. 
Improve on Winchell by selecting 
items that have a range of appeal. 
Use sources in the community of in- 
terest to school readers. “Pete, the 


Trafic Cop, Says” has a chance to 


work in some points on safety. “Jim, 
the Guardian of the Park” may help 
to introduce some “remember whens” 
in your community, particularly if he 
is a local oldster. 

7. Allow for an expression of more 
than one opinion in your paper. At 
the time of school elections, there is a 
splendid opportunity to let the cam- 
paign managers for the nominees for 
the President of Senior Council run 
fair statements of their views in your 
column. 

8. Have the art staff co-operate with 
you by doing a cartoon or picture to 
set off your material for different is- 
sues. 

*For the 


current academic year, Mr. 


Densmore is on leave of absence and is a 
graduate assistant at Cornell University. 


This Matter of Economy 
(Continued from Editorial Page) 


we are to be successful in the preser- 
vation of our national life and democ- 
racy. To most Americans the resump- 
tion of an inherent part of their nature 


should not be too difficult. 


We have been for long familiar with 
schools and with student publications. 
There has never been much evidence 
of an over-abundance of the things 
with which to work so teachers, ad- 
visers, and editors are accustomed to 
making a little go a long way. Im- 
provisation and ingenuity have become 
a part of our natural being. In spite 
of all this, we must enter into the na- 
tional stream and economize. 


Publications are still considered 
“extra” in many schools. They have 
been functioning so long that the 
school itself doesn’t know what it is 
like to be without the newspaper or 
magazine. We hope they will never 
be forced to find out. Advisers and 
editors should look about and plan 
their immediate future. They should 
seek some way to make an obvious and 
impressive economical move; some way 
to show they are an indispensible part 
of school life. This isn’t optional; it 
is a prime necessity. Let us hear what 
you are doing so it may be passed on 
for the guidance and to the profit of 
others. 


Change of Ratings 


EDSONIAN, Southside High School, 
Elmira, N. Y., Senior High Printed 
Yearbook (901-1500), from third to 
second place. 

CHIMROCK, Hollidaysburgh High, 
Hollidaysburgh, Penna., Senior 
High Printed Yearbook (601-900), 


from second to first place. 
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N.C. Teachers Feature School 


Publications At Convention 


HE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER,” 

an address by Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the CSPA, was the key- 
note address of the Nineteenth Annual 
Session of the North Central District 
Teachers Association at Durham, 
North Carolina, on November 14. 
This was the first time in the history 
of that organization that a major ad- 
dress on school publications had been 
a part of the program. 

Two other meetings devoted to the 
school press were included on the pro- 
gram. In the English departmental 
meeting, Mr. Murphy was heard on 
“Journalism—A Creative Source in 
Composition.” A committee, headed 
by Miss Marguerite Herr of the Dur- 
ham, N. C., Senior High School, and 
Miss Marion Warren of the Edgemont 
School in Duham, arranged a lunch- 
eon meeting in the high school cafe- 
teria for advisers of school newspap- 
ers where Mr. Murphy spoke again on 
“Journalism from the Advisers’ Point 
of View.” 

Credit must be given to Miss 
Blanche Broadway of the George W. 
Watts School of Durham, for giving 
such a prominent place to school pub- 
lications in this regional conference of 
North Carolina teachers. Adviser to 
Watts Highlights of the Watts School, 
Miss Broadway had attended CSPA 
Conventions in New York and is a 
member of a group of outstanding ad- 
visers in Durham and the State who 
have done much to advance the inter- 
ests of the school press. She was ably 
assisted in organizing her program by 
a number of the local teachers, includ- 
ing many publications advisers, who 
built it around the theme, Teaching to 
Perpetuate Our American Form of 
Democracy.” 

At the Advisers’ Luncheon, which 
was attended by a number of princi- 
pals, teachers and college officials in 
addition to those directly connected 
with school newspapers, magazines and 
yearbooks, action was taken which will 
undoubtedly lead to the formation of 
a strong advisory group in North 
Carolina. Miss Herr, seeking to learn 
the sentiment of the group, found her- 
self named chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed from the floor to take 
steps for effecting the new organiza- 
tion. 

The Hi-Rocket, of which Miss Herr 
is adviser, issued a special “Welcome 
to All Teachers” issue which was dis- 
tributed widely at the Convention. 
Featured prominently was an article on 
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the meetings on journalism and a pic- 
ture of the speaker, Mr. Murphy. 
Much has been done for the school 
publications of North Carolina, of the 
South and of the whole country, in 
the City of Durham by an earnest, 
persistent, enthusiastic group of advis- 
ers there. It is believed the first dup- 
licated elementary publication on the 
South was published at the North Dur- 
ham School under the direction of 


Mrs. Blanche Burke Satterfield whom 


18th CONTEST 
DEADLINES 
Newspapers 


M agazines ‘ 


Elementary ‘Papers 
all kinds ..... Jan. 14 


PLEASE OBSERVE 
THEM!!! 


the CSPA awarded a Gold Key at the 
1941 Convention. Miss Herr received 
the Gold Key for her outstanding 
work in 1940. 


Southern Interscholastic 
At Washington and Lee 


“Sponsored by the Lee Journalism 
Foundation for the purpose of unit- 
ing in a common organization schol- 
astic journalists from all parts of the 
South,” the Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association held its seventeenth 
annual convention at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, 
November 7-8, 1941. 

Particularly outstanding in a con- 
vention that was noted for its atten- 
tion to detail, its coverage of all phases 
of student publications work, and the 
speakers and entertainment provided 
for the delegates, was the program 
printed in the Journalism Laboratory 
Press under the direction of J. Harold 
Lauck. It was a masterpiece of com- 
position and design and ranks at the 
head of the list of all programs ever 
issued for a school press gathering. 


Professor O. W. Riegel, of the Lee 


Journalism Foundation, Director of 
the SIPA, presided at the opening ses- 
sion at which Dean Frank J. Gilliam, 
Dean, gave the address of welcome. 
John L. Holmes of the Fort Know, 
Ky., Independent School, student 
President of the SIPA for 1940-'41, 
gave the response. 


Other prominent personalities on the 
program included Dr. Francis Pendle- 
ton Gaines, President of Washington 
and Lee; Davis L. Cohn of Yancey- 
ville, N. C., author of the Good Old 
Days, God Shakes All Creation, and 
Picking America’s Pocket; T. Robert 
Stumpf, Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Richard C. 
Hottelet, U. P. war correspondent; 
Max Wilkinson, Associate Editor of 
Collier’s Magazine; William E. Has- 
kell, Assistant to the President of the 
New York Herald-Tribune; Harry 
Flood Byrd, editor of the Winchester 


Evening Star, and others. 


A current events contest open to all 
delegates, motion pictures including 
the March of Time, a convention pho- 
tograph, a trip to Natural Bridge, a 
“Sadie Hawkins’ Dance—To Be Am- 
oozed, Not Confoosed an’ Git Akwain- 
ted Wif Evabody,” and a luncheon for 
advisers, in addition to the usual gen- 
eral and sectional meetings, and round 
tables, were important parts of the two 
day conference. 


York-Adams Conference 


Held At Gettysburg, Pa. 


Historic Gettysburg was the scene 
of the Twenty-third Conference of the 
York-Adams District of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association on No- 
vember 12 with an attendance that 
brought to more than 8,000 the num- 
bers of advisers and students who have 
participated in these gatherings since 
they were started in 1929. 


In a special issue of greeting to the 
delegates, the Maroon and White of 
Gettysburg High School carried a mes- 
sage from J. Kenneth Snyder, presi- 
dent of the York-Adams District, in 
which he reviewed the past history of 
the organization and urged the mem- 
bers to continue the splendid record of 
progress they had made in the field of 
journalism. 


Dr. Thomas L. Cline, head of the 
English Department of Gettysburg 
College, was the principal speaker. 
Before the general session dispersed, 
J. Kenneth Snyder conducted an open 
forum on “Problems of a School Pub- 
lication” in which the advisers and edi- 
tors from seven schools participated. 
This was followed by sectional meet- 
ings lead by advisers and students. 


Thirteer 





Empire State Convention 
Announces Many Awards 


P ROVING again the popularity 
of news writing in New York 
State Schools, more than 1,400 cub 
journalists invaded Syracuse for the 
fourth annual convention of the Em- 
pire State Scholastic Press Association, 
October 24 and 25. 

Highlight of the convention was the 
dinner Friday night in the Onondaga 
Hotel at which convention awards were 
made. Robert Webster of Brighton 
High, Rochester, won the $400, four 
year scholarship, to Syracuse for high- 
est rating in the news writing contest 
which was part of Friday afternoon’s 
program. David P. Koming of Mon- 
roe High, Rochester, was awarded a 
similar scholarship for winning the 
current events contest. 

The Skeenic News, printed newspa- 
per of Whitehall High School, re- 
ceived the trophy for the paper mak- 
ing the greatest improvement during 
the past year among ESSPA publi- 
cations. 

Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, dean of the 
school of journalism at Syracuse, in 
his dinner address advised high school 
journalists to be selfless in making 
their publications a service to their 
schools, their advertisers, and their 
communities. 

When the delegates arrived at the 
convention, they were presented with 
rating sheets telling them how their 
papers impress the professionals who 
act as judges. 

All New York rating for excellence 
in publications was given to 22 of the 
more than 170 entering high schools. 
In the printed newspaper field among 
schools of 1,000 students or more this 
rating was given to the Domino of 
Richmond Hill High School, Terrace 
Tribune, Nott Terrace High School, 
Schnectady, Index of Elmira Free 
Academy, Life of Monroe High 
School, Rochester, and Dame Rumor 
of Kingston High School. 

In schools of 500-999, All-New 
York rating was given to Trapezoid 
of Brighton High School, Rochester, 
Courier of Webster High School, and 
Cadet of LaSalle Military Institute, 
Troy. In schools of 200 to 499 popu- 
lation All-New York rating was given 
to Rodequoit of Irondequoit High 
School, Skeenic News of Whitehall 
High School, and Comment of Liberty 
High School. 

For mimeographed magazines in 
schools of 1,000 or more, All-New 
York rating was given Lackawanna 
Parergon of Lackawanna High School; 
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in schools of 500 to 999 students, to 
Endicott Crier of Endicott High 
School; in schools of 200 to 499 stu- 
dents, to New Stylus of Westfield 
High School, Daze of Harpursville 
High School, and the King’s Scribble 
of Utica High School; and in schools 
of less than 200 students, to Rush 
High News of Rush High School. 

For mimeographed newspapers in 
schools of 500 to 999 students, All- 
New York rating was given to Sider 
Press of Oceanside High School; in 
schools of 200 to 499 students, to the 
Broadcaster of East Islip High School, 
and Indicator of Fayetteville High 
School; in schools of less than 200 
students to High Lights of Van 
Hornesville Vocational High School. 
Superior rating was given twenty-one 
schools in all these classes. 

In group meetings the young jour- 
nalists heard discussions in all news- 
paper fields by professional ‘writers 
and school publication advisers. Dis- 
tinguished guest speakers in these 
meetings were Basil Davenport, critic 


for the Book-of-the-Month Club; Dr. 
Harold W. Thompson of the English 
Department, Cornell University, and 
author of the current book, “Body, 
Boots and Britches;” Professor Ken- 
neth G. Bartlett, director of the Syra- 
cuse University radio work shop; H. 
A. Oliver, adviser of the All-American 
yearbook, “The Scimitor,” of Lorain, 
Ohio, High School, and Professor E. 
Marion Johnson of Syracuse Univer- 
sity School of Journalism and founder 
of the National Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. 

One of the most popular and most 
helpful features of the convention was 
the clinic under the direction of Broth- 
er Bartholomew John, who last year 
supervised the publications of LaSalle 
Institute in Troy and who this year 
has been transferred to DeLaSalle Col- 
legiateo of Detroit, Michigan. 


Newly elected officers of the ESSPA 
are Miss Hortense Barton of Rich- 
mond Hill High School, New York 
City, president; Mrs. Jeanette P. Deuel 
of Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, vice- 
president; Mrs. Dorothy Spencer 
Reichert, Nott Terrace High School, 
Schenectady, secretary; and John 
Joyce, East Syracuse High School, 
treasurer.—Dorothy S. Reichert, sec- 
retary, ESSPA. 
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127 West 43rd Street - - - 


A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 
moderately priced restaurants. 


rooms with bath, $2.00 single; $3.00 double. 


Large comfortable bed- 


Bryant 9-3000 


New York City 
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Connecticut Press Convention 
Draws 1,000 Delegates 


NDER the able chairmanship of 

Dr. Marion C. Sheridan of the 
New Haven High School, a commit- 
tee of thirty teachers from nine city 
schools prepared for the entertain- 
ment of 1,000 editors of student pub- 
lications from all parts of Connecticut 
at the Ninth Annual Convention on 
November 8. 

Opened by Dr. Sheridan, the Con- 
vention Chairman, the meeting was 
turned over to Miss Frances M. Kisco, 
President of the Connecticut Scholas- 
tic Press Association, who presented 
Mayor Murphy of New Haven, Sup- 
erintendent Fitzgerald, Executive Sec- 
retary O’Meara of the State Teachers 
Association, President Clifton Brain- 
erd of the Secondary Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Paul Collier, State 
Supervisor of Secondary Education, to 
the delegates. The organizations which 
they represented had made the Con- 
vention possible, and, in many _ in- 
stances, the continued support they had 
given to the CSPA since its early days 
had enabled it to assume its present 
flourishing state. 

An address by Mr. John M. Rob- 
erts, of the Associated Press, on the 
Training of an Associated Press Cor- 
respondent, and by Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, Director of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association, on the School 
Publication in a Changing World, pre- 
ceded an Editor’s Quiz, conducted by 
William Farley, conductor of the Quiz 
of radio station WICC. This brought 
seven editors from as many schools 
before the microphone where they 


were asked questions based on news- 
paper terms. Each had three ties and 
the best answers were awarded prizes 
by a board of judges. It proved to be 
one of the most popular features of a 
highly interesting day. 

After luncheon, a dramatic sketch 
opened the afternoon general session. 
Written by a New Haven High School 
student, it was acted by two students 
to show “How to Interview a Celeb- 
rity.” The first part indicated clearly 
how not to interview anyone, let alone 
a celebrity; the second, the correct 
way. 

Miss Helen M. E. McCarthy, Presi- 
dent of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association, brought the 
meeting of her group to the Connec- 
ticut Convention and suggested co- 
operation with all defense activities as 
an evidence of value and patriotism. 


Letters From Members 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


rows. Show them at work at desks, 
typewriters, drawing board, etc. This 
not only adds to the informality of 
the book, but gives you a “story tell- 
ing” picture. Too often pictures are 
mere formal studio photographs. 

7. For your amateur picture pages, 
choose only those which portray some 
school activity. Avoid mere personali- 
ty pictures, such as those which show 
some clique on their way to school. 
Try to cover all special school events, 
such as picnics, games, meetings, trips, 
parties, dances, etc. These should be 
carefully planned far ahead of time. 
Your staff should choose a corps of 
amateur box camera photographers, 
who should be assigned to cover cer- 
tain worthwhile activities. They should 
take several pictures because some of 
them might turn out to be poor. Avoid 
placing gray snapshots in the same 
montages with brilliantly clear ones. 
Keep up a unity of tone value. 

We sincerely hope these suggestions 
will be of value to you. 


1942 Classification Changes 


Changes will be noted in the 1942 
Entry Form in the Senior High School 
Classification groups. An extra class 
has been organized in the lower brack- 
ets to establish a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the publications, particu- 
larly newspapers, and to decrease the 
ranges for better rating possibilities. 

Up through the 1941 Entry Forms 
there were six Senior High divisions. 
In 1942 there will be seven classes. 
The two groups covering the 301-800 
and the 801-1,500 pupils schools are 
now 301-750, 751-1,000, and 1,001- 


1942 CONTEST RULES 


1. Magazines and newspapers, printed, typed, duplicated, mul- 


awards. 


1,500. Other groups in this field re- 
main the same. 

As a result of an appeal by certain 
of the New York City High Schools, 
a special Science Publications class has 
been organized. Elsewhere in this issue 
is an article telling about their aims, 
objectives and accomplishments. It is 
hoped a goodly number will be en- 
rolled and that the CSPA Contest 
classification will enable them to im- 
prove their appearance and to extend 


their field. 


Fifty cents (50c) may be added to the entry fee, making 


tigraphed, hand written or otherwise published, may be entered 
in the Contest provided they are the work of students. 

2. Each publication entry must be accompanied by a special 
Form provided for the purpose. Extra copies may be had on 
application. 

3. One publication only may be entered on an Entry Form. 


4. Special editions—editions other than the regular issue—will 
not be judged in the Contest. 


s 


5. Mail publications flat. Afhx to package an envelope carry- 
ing first class postage in which Entry Form and fees (check or 
money order) are included. If outside Continental United States, 
Please Use Money Order or Continental Bank Check. 


6. The fee for each publication is four dollars ($4). This in- 
cludes membership in the Association, rating of the publication, 
publication “aids” at reduced rates, and a subscription to The 
School Press Review, official journal of the CSPA, beginning with 
the April, 1942, issue, carrying complete reports of the Eighteenth 
Annual Contest and Convention and the list of placings and 


=> Deadlines: Newspapers, January 14; Magazines, February 4; All Elementary Publications, January 14. _ 


a total of four dollars and fifty cents ($4.50), to enroll the adviser 
as a member of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion. More than 60% of the advisers are members. 

7. If acknowledgement of the receipt of the publication is de- 
sired, enclose self-addressed postal card; otherwise none will be 
made until final report at Convention. 

8. NEWSPAPERS will submit two copies of each issue from 
the first issue after Easter, 1941, through the last issue before 
Christmas, 1941, on January 14. [Elementary schools will submit 
four copies of each issue. } 

9. MAGAZINES will submit two copies of each issue from the 
first issue after Easter, 1941, through January, 1942, on February 
4. [Elementary schools will submit four copies of each issue on 
January 14.] 

10. The announcement of placements will be made during the 
annual Convention, March 12-13-14, 1942, and the rating sheets 
and awards will be mailed to the members as soon as possible after 
the Convention. 
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Let’s Salvage Our Science 
(Continued from Page 3) 


hardly an indication of forethought. 

This is extremely unfortunate be- 
cause the science publication offers a 
wealth of valuable experiences to the 
students who publish it. 

If it is a magazine of dignity and 
merit, it stimulates further work by 
including reports of students on their 
research in various fields. For our 
young experimenters it too becomes a 
written medium of communication, 
comparable to the service performed 
by its big brother “Journals.” In the 
future, several of these very students 
may have occasion to contribute re- 
ports of their scientific experimentation 
to such journals. Most student science 
writers thoroughly understand their 
topics, but turn out grammatical atroc- 
ities, lacking interesting style and the 
meaning. They have yet to realize that 
science writing is definitely a technique, 
requiring the accurate use of factual 
material presented in a style that will 
capture the attention of the reader. 
After all, not every experiment carries 
with it the excitement of a racy news 
story. 

The contributors who do not report 
on research, but who fill assignments 
of a more general nature are faced 
with the problem of boiling down the 
technical elements of their articles to 
a point where everyone will under- 
stand them. 

For others, contributing an article 
may mean the opportunity of inter- 
viewing a brilliant scientist, and discus- 
ne topics of mutual interest with 

im. 


- WE WERE to pause now, and 


scan the pages of a recent edition 
of the Journal of Biology, we would 


find these things adequately illustrat- 
ed in a wide variety of articles: e. g., 
an interview with Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir, reports on research with the pro- 
tozoan Stentor, the staining of chro- 
mosomes, an explanation of the meth- 
ods employed in administering blood 
transfusions, a discussion of vocational 
opportunities in forestry, a letter from 
2 prominent geneticist of Columbia 
University, Dr. L. C. Dunn, and num- 
erous others. 

But no matter what his job on the 
school science publication is, the stu- 
dent has the opportunity to put into 
practice scientific attitude and plan- 
ning, to pursue further his interest in 
science writing, and to use its pages 
experimentally for the production of 
a better publication. These are ends 
in themselves, and their achievement 
carries with them a great deal of sat- 
isfaction. 

The necessity for greatly improv- 
ing those science publications already 
in existence, and the urgent need for 
establishing more of them are prob- 
lems which can be solved efficiently 
by the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. Among the aims of the as- 
sociation are statements saying that 
the CSPA attempts to provide for new 
developments in the field of school 
publications, and to set high standards 
of production. 


Thus far, there is no separate sci- 
ence section in the CSPA, although 
there are enough member publications 
to form the nucleus of one. With the 
adoption of a suiatble program, the 
calibre of the school science publica- 
tion could be raised, and interest in 
this work stimulated. 

How about it, then? Let’s inaugur- 
ate a science section, and let’s start on 
a crusade to salvage our science pub- 
lications! 


Coming Events 


Secretaries, Directors or other officers of schol- 
astic press associations are invited to send the 
dates and places of their meetings to the Editor 
of The School Press Review for inclusion in “Com. 
ing Events”. Reports of all meetings about which 
adequate information is received will be carried 
in The Review under “With the Press Associa- 
tions”. This is a project of the National Council 
of Scholastic Press Associations in which all such 
groups are asked to participate. It is suggested 
that an adviser be designed to act as official cor- 
respondent for the respective press associations. 
The cooperation of all interested persons is 
earnestly solicited. 


DECEMBER 2. Rhode Island Scholastic Press 
Association winter conference, Hope High School, 
Providence, R 

DECEMBER 6. Catholic Press Conference, high 
schools and colleges of western New York State. 
Nazareth Aeademy, Rochester, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 6. Delaware Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
Dr. C. L. Day, in charge. 

DECEMBER 6. Western New York Interscholas- 
tic Press Association, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JANUARY 14. (Second Wednesday of each 
month) Philadelphia Public School Press Asso- 
ciation. 

JANUARY 14. Southeastern Massachusetts 
League of School Publications, at Plymouth High 
School. Other meetings: March, Easton High 
School; May, Stoughton High School. 

JANUARY 14. Press Institute for elementary 
publications sponsored by the Northern Section 
of the New Jersey Elementary School Press, the 
Newark State Teachers College and the Newark 
Star-Ledger, at the State Teachers College. 

JANUARY 28. Suffolk (N. Y.) School Press 
Association, Hotel Henry Perkins, Riverhead, 
L. L, N. Y. Next meeting, Shelter Island High 
School, April 28. 

JANUARY 30-31. Alabama High School Press 
Association, at the University, Alabama. 

MARCH 12-13-14, 1942. Eighteenth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York city. 

MARCH, 1942. Arkansas High School 
Association, at Little Rock High School. 

APRIL 16-17. South Carolina High School 
Press Assoication at Florence. 

APRIL, 1942. New England 
Association. 

APRIL, 1942. 
Press Association. 

MAY 9. Western Maryland Press Association, 
at Beall High School, Frostburg. 

MAY 14. Montana _ Interscholastic 
Association at Missoula. 

MAY, 1942 (first week). Interscholastic Press 
Association of Michigan at University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

MAY, 1942. Duso 
probably at Roscoe. 

SPRING OF 1942. United High 
of West Virginia at Huntington. 

SPRING OF 1942. Capital District Scholastic 
Press Association at Milne High School, Albany. 

SPRING OF 1942 (March or April). Central 
California Journalism Advisers Association at 
University of California. 


Press 


Interscholastic 


Genesee Valley Interscholastic 


Editorial 


Scholastic Press League, 


School Press 


1942 ALL-COLUMBIAN HONOR RATING—Open To All But Elementary Publications 


The publications which stand out in their groups for 
one or more of the eight items listed below, will be selected 
by the Board of Judges for “All-Columbian” 
They will thus contribute to a mythical, composite, issue, 
embracing thé best in their respective groups. 
pose of this rating is to encourage work in selected fields 


honors. 


The pur- 


reward. 


publications themselves. 


and to call attention to commendable effort within the 


There is no award in connection 


with this rating for the announcement at the Annual 


Convention with the attendant publicity brings its own 


One Publication Is Selected in Each Classification for Outstanding Excellence in the Following Fields: 


NEWSPAPERS 
Typography. 
Heads. 
News Stories. 
Editorials. 
Sports. 
Features (General). 


ONAVAWNS 


Advertising. 


Creative Literary Work (other than features). 


(Elementary Publications Excepted) 


ONAVS WN 


MAGAZINES 


Typography. 

General Layout. 

Stories and Essays. 

Editorials. 

Verse. 

Features (General). 

Creative Literary Work (other than features). 
Art—lIllustrations. 
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1942 Special Features and Contests 


as a part of the 18th annual newspaper-magazine competition 


LITERARY CONTEST—Open to Member MAGAZIN ES—Deadline, February 16, 1942 


The Writers’ Club of Columbia University, in 
co-operation with the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, offers three medals for the best lit- 
erary work appearing in the magazines which are 
members of the CSPA, published between Febru- 
ary 1, 1947, and January 31, 1942. Medals will 
be awarded for the best poem, the best story, and 
the best article submitted and the awards will be 
announced at the Eighteenth Annual Convention 
of the Association. 

The entries will be read by a committee com- 
posed of members of the Writers’ Club and the 
final selection will be male by a Board of Judges 
named by the officers of the Club. 

Rules of the Contest 

1. Three types of writing may 

poems, stories, and articles. 


be entered 


HAND-SET PUBLICATIONS—Open 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association, in 
co-operation with the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
eation Guild, presents this contest in addition to 
the regular publications contest. All entries read 
and judged by jury of typographical experts. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Only publications printed, set, or both, in 
the school print shop may be entered. 


THIRD ANNUAL LITHOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS COMPETITION 


2. There is no limit to the length of the indi- 
vidual article, it being assumed that it is of av- 
erage school publication length. 


3. By “article” is meant any piece of writing 
other than a poem or story which has appeared 
in the magazine. It may be an essay, interview 
or similar type of writing. 

4. The material must have been published be- 
tween February 1, 1941, and January 31, 1942. 

5. A school may enter ONE contribution in 
EACH group. It is not necessary, but desirable, 
t. enter all groups. 

6. A school will make its selection of the poem, 
story or article which is, in its own estimation, 
the best of its kind published during the specified 
period in its magazine. 


7. Mount this on plain, white paper approxi- 
mately 81x11 inches, indicating the name of 
the publication, school, city and state, the date 
of publication and the signed statement of the 
faculty adviser to the effect that the entry is 
approved and that all the information is correct. 

8. All entries must be from magazines which 
are members of the CSPA. 

9. Mail to Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City. Be sure to indicate plainly on 
the envelope—Literary Contest. 

10. Results will be announced at the Ejigh- 
teenth Annual Convention of the CSPA. The 
winning copy will be printed in The School Press 
Review, April, 1942, issue, together with the pic- 
tures and biographies of the writers themselves. 


to Qualifying Members—Deadline, February 16, 1942 


2. The entries must b2 identical to those en- 
tered in the Eighteenth Annual Contest of the 
CSPA, 

3. The mechanical set-up, form, and printing 
only is judged in the contest; the quality of 
writing is not taken inte consideration. 


4. A school may enter as many publications 
as it has memberships i: the CSPA. 


5. Mail to Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City. Be sure to mark plainly on the 
face of a stamped (3c) envelope attached to the 
package -Hand-Set Contest. 

6. The results will be announced at the Eigh- 
teenth Annual Convention of the CSPA. En- 
grossed certificates will be given to the publica- 
tions placing in the Contest. 


(INCLUDING PLANOGRAPHED, OFFSET, PHOTO-OFFSET, ?HOTO-LITHED, ETC.) 


In cooperation with the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, Inc., the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association will conduct the 
Third Annual Lithographed Publications 
Competition in connection with the Eigh- 
teenth Annual Contest. No entry forms are 
required other than those placing your pub- 
lication in the regular competition. One 
copy of each lithographed (planographed, 
offset, photo-offset, photo-lithed, etc.) publi- 
cation entered in the regular Contest will be 
submitted to a committee of the Lithograph- 
ers National Association. A certificate will 
be presented to publications placing highest 
in the competition. 


This is the third time that a national com- 
petition in this field has been made available 
to school publications. The Lithographers 
National Association is a 52-year-old group 
devoted, in part, to the development of a 
better understanding among users, and pa- 
tential users, of the economy, adaptability 
and artistry of the lithographic process. This 
competition will enable all school publica- 
tions using the modern lithographic method 
of reproduction to receive a judgment on 
their preparation of “copy” for reproduc- 
tion purposes, from men well qualified to 
render a decision. It should result in im- 
mediate improvements in the appearance of 


SECOND ANNUAL FASHION COLUMN CONTEST 
(OPEN TO ALL PUBLICATIONS—DEADLINE, FEB. 16, 1942) 


For the second year, in cooperation with 
R. H. Macy Co. of New York, one of the 
largest and most famous department stores 
in the world, C.S.P.A. conducts a Fashion 
Column Contest, believed to be the only na- 
tion-wide project of this type for the school 
press. 

First place and the silver plaque will be 
awarded to the paper with the column chosen 


by the committee of judges, comprised of 
three New York editors of leading fashion 
publications. Personal gifts from Macy’s 
will be presented to the fashion editors of 
the first, second, and third prize-winning 
columns. 

Please Note: Entries for the Fashion 
Column Contest must be plainly marked so 
that the publication staff may indicate the 
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these publications. This feature should en- 
courage these publications to enter the 
Eighteenth Annual Contest of the C.S.P.A. 

Although there may be some changes in 
this year’s rating sheets, it is interesting to 
note that last year 57 lithographed publica- 
tions were judged on the following points: 
Galley Preparation; Galleys per Page; Justi- 
fication of Columns; Original Art Work; 
Halftone Illustrations; Advertisements, etc.; 
General Arrangement; Reduction of Type; 
Margins; Lines—use and weight; Paste-up 
and Corrections; Gutters; and a Bonus for 
taking full advantage of the versatility of 
the lithographic process. 


ONE issue to be judged in the contest. The 
plaque, won by The Campus of John Adams 
High School, Ozone Park, N. Y., at the 
Seventeenth Annual Convention in 1941, 
will be retained by the school making first 
place each year until it has been won three 
times by the same school. It then becomes 
the permanent possession of the publication. 
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ANNOUNCING... 


% AN INVITATION is extended to you and to 
your school to re-enter your publication, now a CS?7A 
member, in the Eighteenth Annual Contest for stud: nt 
newspapers and magazines to be conducted by :1te 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


% Participation will help because:— 


® fourteen classifications with numerous sub-divisicns 
permit recognition of special groups; 

® every publication in the CSPA Contests must en er 
its classification and receive a rating*; 


® each publication learns where it stands at the tine 
of rating as compared with others of the same ty,e; 


® special contests—Typographical, Hand-Set, Literz-y, 
Lithographed, Fashion—give attention to details < ad 
credit for these features; 


* “All-Columbian” rating gives prominence to the f.Cc- 
tors leading to better publications; 


® every phase of the publication is considered in he 
rating and judged according to its merits; 


* entries are rated by advisers thoroughly fami iar 


with their fields; 


® the viewpoint is that the publication is an edvca- 
tional project and must be seen through the eyes of 
the teacher; 


® the classification groups are comparatively small or 
are broken into smaller units for careful study 2nd 
consideration; 


® we have grown from 179 newspaper-magazine pul-li- 
cation-members (1925) to 1115 (1941) in steady annual 
increments on the basis of this one annual invitatior to 
the leading advisers and publications throughout the 
country; 


® this is a cooperative venture in which the standards 
are those set by the papers themselves and where each 
adviser is invited to contribute something to the slow 
but steady progress now being made toward better 
student publications. 


* Certain exceptions in the Elementary Division. 


Annual 


STUDENT 
PUBLICATIONS 
CONTEST 


Aims of the C.S.P.A. 


Au who are trying to serve their 
school-communities through work on the 
student publications will find a similar 
and sympathetic point of view among the 
membership of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. [This Association de- 
votes itself to the task of maintaining the 
amateur standing of the student publica- 
tions; of repulsing the encroachments cf 
those who would make it an object of ex- 
ploitation and an instrument of propa- 
ganda; of preserving it as an educational! 
project and institution; of keeping it avo- 
cational in tone and the outgrowth of the 
experiences of those who preduce it and 
are served by it. {[The impressive record 
of achievement since its foundation, as 
cutlined in the following pages, and the 
service it renders to student publications, 
advisers, editors and staff members, as 
well as to the school itself, gives an indi- 
cation of the future policies and perform- 
ances of this Association. 
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